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quaint and pat, and with witty illustrations so clinching, and
he did it all so good-naturedly, that the meeting, again and
again, broke out in bursts of delight by which even many of
his opponents were carried away, while the scowl on Douglas's
face grew darker and darker.

Those who by way of historical study now read the printed
report of that speech and of its pointed allusions to persons
then in the public eye, and to the happenings of those days, will
hardly appreciate the effect its delivery produced on the spot,
But that has been the fate of many even far more famous
oratorical feats, to which cold print never could do justice,

At that period Abraham Lincoln had, indeed, not yet
risen to the wonderful elevation of sentiment and the grand
beauty of diction which the whole world some years later came
to admire in his Gettysburg speech, and still more in his second
inaugural address. But there was in his debates with Douglas,
which, as to their form at least, were largely extemporaneous,
occasionally a flash of the same lofty moral inspiration; and all
he said came out with the sympathetic persuasiveness of a
thoroughly honest nature, which made the listener feel as if
the speaker looked him straight in the eye and took him by the
hand, saying: " My friend, what I tell you is my earnest con-
viction, and, I have no doubt, at heart you think so yourself."

When the debate at Quincy was over, the champions were
heartily cheered by their partisans, the assemblage dissolved
peaceably, the brass bands began to play again, several of
them within hearing of one another, so as to fill the air with
discordant sounds, and the country people, with their banners
and their maidens in white, got in motion to return to their
homes, each party, no doubt, as it usually happens in such cases,
persuaded that the result of the day was in its favor. I took
my leave of Mr, Lincoln and was not to meet him again until
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